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!• The t,heine itself. ^calis for^an i^oial reflection, for it is significant of 
the yay in whi<^ problems a|i^ct31ite emigrant families ^have been viewed aM 
taclcLed/ ^ •/ \ ^ /U - ' ' 

2. First, what do we mean by '*th^ position of the immigrant arrk^his family at 
the time of arri:7al"? Are we treating the moment af arrival a&^a fact simult- ' 
aneously concerning the immigrant and his fajoily? Clearly this is a mis- 
' interpretation, since the families ~ much., against their will, be it said - 
do-'not arrive actiially with the .iinmigrant , but only after a period of varying 
length, during which the husband Is separated fr^m his wife and children. 
Is it'^ieally meaningful to speak, then, of the position on arrival as if this 
were a particular moment in time, singled ofut from its context? If it is true 
that the moment is a difficult one, it is at best arbitrary, and certainly 
theoretical, to try to improve it while removing it from its total context,* 



3* SecondlVs we must see how the question of the mig:fant's family -fias b^en 

approached and treated up to now both by the enfl^cration andjthe host countries* 
Is the centre of interest really the family moving from on^ country to another? 
That may well be doubted^ considering the attitudes and measures adopted to 
date* ' , - . V . ■ 

3vl When speaking of •the • immigrant Worker and his family it is up6n the 
worker that the accent is plated: the family is a consequence, an 
appendage that must.be dealt with simply because it exists, even if "it 
^ is at times an^embarrassment, . ^ 

3.2 Tljough work is doubtless the cause' that moves millions of men to leave 
their country for another, if we want. to consider them, along with their 
families,' as human beings, it is ifjot simply by reference to their work 
that we can succeed in defining their situation as it really is - that 
is: in human, social 'and economic terms* However, up to now, the family 
has been presented in a very restricted perspective and efforts have- 
been n^de to keep the field -of .view as restricted as possible. 

3.3 The worker must separate from his family and remain separated for some 
time^ the resulting situation is- not wholly .unwelcome to the two countries 
interested by the labour aspect* For the eiaigration country, "the fact 
that the worker sends his savings to his family is an asset to the balance 
of , payments. For the host country, a man on his own who dpes^tjie 'dirty 
workV turned by a£ hers represents less bother and fewer complications 

• from all points of view - housing, welfare,* Insure' activities, not to 
tnerition education. Thus the problems , to be solveq* may bear no- relation 
at all to those experienced by migrants' families, sav^ perhkps for a ^ 
few aspects. The fact is that 'attention is give^ to the problems raised 
by the migrants* s. families rather than worrying - or at any rate enquiring 
/ - about the problems faced by the ^families themselves.^ » ^'^f'ist^ 
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3.4 If there is a desire to take an interest in the family, the family must be 
viewefi fpr what it is: a group of people of different ages seeking 'answers * 
to thteir' needs by getting up a network of changing relationships, both ' 
insid^v^pd outside their own circle. The, move to another country is bound up 
with the dynamics of family interaction. The very fact of the move, with all 
that it entails the jiew contacts with men and things unknown - could be , an 
educational opportunity in the broadest sense of the term. 

> - • 

1.5 It this approach is taken, education-cannot be regarded as somethingv^^^cial 
to which 'heed must lie:paid at a particxilar moment "in time. We are dealing'* 
with a process that develops parallel witl^ emigra|:ioA anS d.uring the whole 
of .its course. Thus viewed, emigration could become a" source of huioan and •* 
socikl enrichment for the whole family, young and old. 

It foP-ows from this that the conditions of arrival cannot be improved. by 
separating this moment from a process of whic|i it is but one of the stages, 
preceded by a whole, series of experiences making up' the invifme baggage brought 
along by the family. It is the existence o^' this 'baggage^ such as it is, which 
must be borne in mind if migration is to result in something of value for the 
migrant's family.. The resu3<shduld be something rather dif ferent^from declar- 
ations of principle and of la?r-which creite situations of i^on-di*acrimination 
th2t are solely theoretical anrf in fact co-exist with, reactions based on Pre-^_ 
dices' j ^nH stereotypes. - 



, Differences iietvfeen immigrants and natives exist since it is precisely because - 
of these differences that families leav€> ^;hei^ home countries. Furthermore, it 

-J^ the families who are the first to become aware of them - and their reactions, 
be"^dher~ppsitive ox negative, should ^ taken into consideration if we wish to 
giv^them poetical help. 1% is only 'bV references to the realities of emigration 
Is utiey are livedXthe families themselves in all their manifold aspects that 
we shall arrive' at "a-cQnmon minimum 'of social treatment", at that European 
"common law" advocated b^Ed|ar' Faure. ' ^ * ' ' ^ 

Finally, we must give some thougliTto^e underlying aim of measure! designed 
to improve, from the outset,- the lot of^igrints'. families. Is th&t aim to be 
adaptation, integration,, assiipilatioiv or implantation? If the emphasis is to. 
be ton respect for the family, frqm' the human, soqial ajid cultural point of - . 
view theh it is full-scal4' Implantation, that must be sought. VTe must take 
practical steps to ensure tlhat families are implanted to the greatefet possiblt 
extent into the host community, and this calls for parallel _actlon in t wd 
directibhs. It is not dtily'the new arrivals who need informati6ir7-help.and 
"guicfanhfi towards becomiVig part and parcel of the new environment: a campaign 
to iMork the local inhkbitants is' equally qecessasy. If living together is 
to b3 a' practical prbpoktion, efforts to achievdfautual uneetstanding are 
essential! and the meeting *of different j^cultures^ould - ahd should - be a 
chance of^nrichment for immigrants and. natives ali^e. 
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T^^THE COUNTRY REPORTS 



7.^0f the 19 countries whirfi^, have / sent in "reports, 11 .are ^imaigration. countries 
ana 8 proyi4e the emipffntis (4 of the second category being somewhat special 
case's in that emli^w^non is almost exclusively to a sljigle^ destination) . 

& 'Almost. al3.^ the migrants come froja Mediterran ean countries, and even' in host 

CQ uatri^.a'',yfaere , there 'are larger groups comfngTrom elsewhere there is- always 
^-*isa::^ntl^^nt from the Mediterranean area. / > • . 

9.' The ml^r|&it fanlly is not dealt with as a separate topic -among the questions' 
x;-?^^se^^;^he guidelines for the drafting of the reports (i),, and a§ a xesult 
* '^Ke sul>3^\is treated indirectly and indeed bnly in connexion with the ^ 
>thil^xen,^ schooling. 



m. WHAT FAMILIES ^ 





10. Before Xackling-the subject of the migrant's family, it would be de&irable 
to know who exactly are the immigrants *whoae situation we wlah to improve ' 
It would seem fairly obvious that the intention is to limit, ourselves to^ 
"families of migrant workers" C2) and that claji4estdjie, seasonal and pseiid'^ 
seasonal workers* are' to be left out of accpiint. ' One may well ask whether 
^ is due to the^fkct that the situation of these latter families raises no 
problenis *and hence needs no iiiq>rovement . In that ckse, it would be entirely 
logical to say nothing about them. In reality, exactly the contrary is tru"fe. 
The situation of 'these families is difficult, painful and \t times, even 
» 4ramatic. On the other hand, their problems may be attribu^d to a perfectly 
simple fact, namely that these families do. not exist . Clradtstine workers 
are just "not seen", and seasonal workers find employment precisely because — 
the:^ agree to live apart from their families. 




(1) See Appendix to document CME/HF-^ (74) V, •Country Repoft?* 

(2) "Migrant worker" within the meai](ing of the revised preliminary draft of the 
European convention on the legal status of migrant, workers, vi?. a national 
of a contracting party who has Jbeen authorised b-^ another contracting party 
to stay on its territory to^en^age in paid employment there ^ 



IV. THE SEPARATION OF FAMILIES 



il. Even though no statistics argb^ available on this subject, it may be said that 

hundreds of thousan«s of ^persons, all belongirig to family 8i;oups, are separated 
' because the breadwinner has ^migrated.' T^^ lies the problemV separation^ which 
directly and negatively affect si the family its entirety and is deeply felt by 
'the whole graup throughout |:he"; migration process. ^ Since arfiVal presupposes 
departure, to improve the sltuatiori 5n arrival, one should begin ,by taking an 



interest in the situation on departure. 



12. Vniile ^he preparation, of migrants prior to departure is manifestly of -interest 
•to }>oth the sending ^and the re.ceivM^ countries, *l.t is, the sending countries 
^ which are -capable a^t this stage of] playing ^ direct and active part: firs,t," 
by ensuring that the would-be migrk&t and his f family receive in good time all 



^information that will help to redu 
'in their future enyiromnent, and s, 
family, through instruction in th 
• as far as possible, *wi^ the^ nati 
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misunderstandings ^and improve contacts 
coldly, by enabling all members of the 
host* country's language, to comunicate, 
es on arrival. 



Action taken in ^migr^tion^ountriiss seems to have met with a number 6f\ 
difficiaties, among wliich* t^g^repptta single outrthe following: the scattered^ 
nature and remoteness ^J^fal pdAtaaMons, lack of information on the cpuntries 
of destizi^tion, mistr^t of officMal itiformation chatmefs, the variety of public 
ad private bodies involved, and ihe lack « or insufficiency -r of liaison between 
iheir *activiti:es<i ' . / ^ . j| . - . 

pecial ef f or tSL towards t^e preparation of emigrants are made in Ireland and^ 
Finland: ^ 

- In Ireland, since 0^969^ 'an. Adyisdry Committee has b'een in ^charge, of services 
emigrants Obott/ those who wish -to Ipave and. thos^X^o wish to come back) ; 

ill- Finland the main' attention Is fobuged ori Finns dekring to emigrate to 
Sweden," Wd- they are given ^s^iecial informati§n on thyschoql systfem. 



oJnt 



It should booted that in these two' coiktries. official information is given -^v 
alongside detaifs of foreign countries concerned - on emplo;^ent opportunities 
in Jthe.sinding'country^ itself'. • - ; - • . 



14}. In the host countries,* apart from the fairly ^widespread production ,<)f/rochures 
in the immigrant's, language, action is alaoj^ken on a bilateral bas^s (^s, for 
' - ■ * A -^L-'j^ — J ^ --"Specialised 



\: example, the framework agreement between Aus,i;ria and Yugoslavia on/ 
training for. Yugoslav workers^ . 




15. With regard to the results, it is' interesting to qw4:fe_£roBr the report presented 
by Italy (1) ^to the Conference of European Mihisters of Labour which was held 
in Rome in November 1972 : • . 

"The most comniSii sources of , information for workers looking for a job 
abroad are still letters from expatriate ,^rela^ves, friends and 
acqtaaintances, who provide vague and somet;imes distorted information, 
an added complication being th^ir . general*, inability to express them- ^ 
selves clearly iii. writing. A 

People complain that most emigration, notabty thatXto the Community 
countries, by-passes official chanaels. -This is obviously l3iq)utable, * • 
'* ^ particularly in Italy, to the traditional mistrust towards public 
authoriti-es, but there can be no doubt that ^ the niain blam^ lies with 
the authorities themselves, since they are unable to commu^icate^with 
those conceme^ and gain their confidence by demonstrating that they ♦ 
^ can provide flexible and effective help of the right kihH. And sq 

workers l^ve their home ^countries with little or'no knowledge of , the 
availability and nature j6f jobs, wage levels and working conditions 
intjthe immigration country, not to mejition it^ social and ciiltural 
chijir^teristics and the language, laws, customs and traditions of the 
^ peopi6. among .whomj they will be living.". \ ' ^ 

- ^ / , ■ 



-r' ' 



The results would thus appear somewhat discouraging. Rut would it not be 
realistic to take these considerations, as a basis for finding, out what infcnnn- 
ation it would he useful - and instructive - to give to future migrants, and 
by \Jhat means? 



,1 



16. It may be said that not enough thought has been givM to the fact that the * 
fundamental ambivalence of emigration begins even bef^pre departure*. On the one 
hand (in the sending^ country) , men need' to earn or improve their living; on 
the other Cin tlie host country) , there is a need for labour - especially for 
the kind of 'dirty wor;k' that the locals no longer wish to do. It is by taking 
this jioint of view that we cai^ understand why work is, and remains, the focal 
point of information on the host counti^ies and even the ♦primary motivation for. 
teaching their laixguages. v ^ ^ 

- - ■ ■ V - " ' ' r ^ 

17^* So fat as, cbncems the vast and involved context of which work is only a part, 
no valid solutions can yet be said to have^ been found. ^ ; 

^ ... 



(XI .."Infonptxon supplied by the Italian members of the Preparatory tommittee of 
the Qoilfer^nce", /Council of Europe Secretariat document *CMT '^2) 6"' Part Hit, 
' page 2. See also/Appfendix A for the text (abridged) of the Resolution adopted 
by the Conference concerning the situation of migrant workers and their fdmiXies 
in Europe., ' * * . , . ' 



18. 



" 6 .-/ 



However, it is ia this context tha^ se^arjici.i>:i ipust. U seent the initial tiuman 
and social paid hy the family tovr^s^J^ e^iiigracion. The fe^h^.i- of the family, 

" jte mu«5t go off on hi^.ovm. But even if ^ 
-iwa the less an fmpo'i^tion and in auj 
ik understo'^c the conditions to be fuj 



the breadwinner ^Abviousl / knows that 
he ihas accepted m§ fact, it j:em:?i<is» ti: 
event it may be doubted vlx^Uer he ha 

fillBd before' family: reu^^^^on can c;ne d&y .ha-^tue feasiblti. AS for his wif> 
it is highly unlikely^ tjiat «he willingj r agrees to l^e^ separated from 
husband,' The forced separation risks therefore bei^nfe^^ounter-prcdyx^iave in 
•terms of the preparation 6f 0^<. wif6 aid ^ildren f6i/!aeparture,N^nce the> 
will have the feeline that thf-^y are rejecte-I by the c^u^try where ,N^^-^ principl-^ 
-they should have the\ight to live. 



i9. Preparation of the womenfolk, as x.lves and mothers,, does not seem to infer est 
fche respohsible .bodies overmuch. Bur they show more concern in the cas^ 9^ 
working women , on whose s't^ghalf action taken is the same as'ijor men,^^ ^ ^ 



/ 



V. THE REUNITING OF .'^ArilLIES 




20. 



21, 



22. 



After the head of family has* left, the diff ic>jitie^ of reunion begin, housing • 
^fexng the stumbling-block, , ' t • 

> / ..r"^ ■' , '■ - 

The wprker ind his family should receive as much Information and guidance co 
this subject as possible. Depending upon the ro.gion.x whence the majority of 
migrants come, they receive I'ittle or no ipformatic«n =cncernin9^c])ntracts , 
leases, rents and auxiliary matters. The'first need, i-hun, is io provide that 
information, to translate into understandable terms vh-s .jargon Wyorms to - 
be filled in, to explain bureaucratic procedures to tiUr £..13 wari^^thptn against 
speculators. 

r , . . . 

In the host countries; social .service staff speaking "^ihe Jiscagranfs languagd- * 
should help him with these matters. This could result In^etcer preparation, ^ 
indirectly, of the wife Vnd hence of the faipily.for de^artur.?,- Siince.the > 
immigrant would then be able to furnish, her with^^ful infcraation . _ 



Problems raised by seeking accommodation^hose ava^^lability i,s ^ prerequisiie 
for family reunion, are too' well knovm -fq/need repetit^^ion here. E^on though 
the law may grant equal treatraer)^ fo all tenants, migrant workers c: ten have 
greater difficulty than the local population in finding houses. u.p-^?.i£ic 
measures should be taken-rythe host countries to make low-cost hoa3...-ig ayaix- 
able to immigrant fam^es. Here.We may quote what has been done ia certain,^ 
^po,untrles, most .notably^>x , V A 

I ' — , - - . . • ' • . \ 
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Fra^r<5, wtie?'e..the fon dfr d-^AciJLrir* Soclale has been entrusted with 
eB?f/4tlng efforts ^^ndy mnde) on behalf of foreign faiailie'5' by 
>hc fiWi Q^r-ost housing)* groijps and by other, public and privatrl bodies ; 



^faW" ^>^^f^»^?t J Ftedersi. Act (I.1.71> which, by> transf^ring a portion ^ 

o/ ^Jat^i* ^^irgv^ the State, guarantees ihe worker a housing allowanp^ 

^. ('^'^^^gl^iy^ V£r)n<j3 with his wage,, the rent .isked^ the composition o^is 
f^iiyHiiid ths^/ype of losing ; , • 

, - iff Be!s;iua,, vhev^ migrants have access to Ibw-rc^t housing oa^xh^ same 
terms 3^ Belgiar: >«drkers (an opportunity of|w|f|x;h, it appears^, they have 
wade amnleSise) •* v / \ ^ 'nt ^ ^ 

" in .Swl.tzci'land, wh-fve forefgi workerapnipy., on ,^^^tS. ^'ame terms as the 
"Nwlss, act'ess to ^c^-c&st iccbmmodia.tiion, avSi tte'!''s'a3ne tenant protection ; 

- in luxemb^urg, wber^g^eax. efforts hav^'becfn made ir^ coope^^at ion with 
^ Gnip;oyers to pfovVx^ forei^ ^-rorkers with jdec^tit and inexpensive housing. 



Despite all:rhese measures the. hoi|ei>iH s^i^iiatidfi <)^f ^ijigrants ^j^mains critical. 
Its iarprovenicuit shpul . continue to^ be ^k/prtprity concern of ths jjcveruuiehts" ^ 
of host coiin|-;.«es. ; 



VI, Xto SCHOOL IN BSLATION TC^XHE: FAKI^V 




•As 



rule, migretnt ^jiotkevs h*ive .vt>'> l'Sr tie knowledge o>' Selgi^ii achool 
leaislatiow and retaiji in Bel-jtum raCiij:s, ch^/y have o.cqu5.re4i ia zhe^it hurae 
countries of origin, families rrcm iifcul^t^d viHages-j whare no aca6i?ling 
facilities exist, are astpnlshi^i ^o. f Ind themselves facing lag&i pressure 
ti send their children to schbci. Older giris^ An paxticuJe?r, are kept at 
hAme "to do the houseWYti. and look after' younger childi'to ... l^urthermore^ 
fTO all vho w^sh to work and eaxn><;a liyin,^,. tt^e lht\ 'Ai;rthday ciniibt com^ 
-^^nougl).'* (1) \ ^ ^ : / . Y' \ 



X 



.7. 



\ 
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Co'unciry 'teport— ^ Ijrium (CME/HF-M (73) 16, p. 12) 
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^erything,^r"near4y everything, is said h^re'a 




- wh^ parents wb^i school-age children do, not know concirS^^he^chool' 
^ system, whfence ttt^e iack of infoxtoation on this subject may 'be deduced % 



^rVttitiides of parerits- towards, measures they are not ^pecting ; 



- - t\e need f elt by tke migrant's family. to earn money as soon is pLsfiibl^. 

Fur,tfigfTiJire,"'th6 r,emtks we haVe, jjUst^ once .again to the ambivalent 

r'elaHondhiji betwe^ ImaOgrants ^nd the Jvos>t country - a sitxia^ion liable to 

create \tdpsions eyeli wherfe7>8-4iLM3*J^i--""iS'^'^^ 
regard to °the schooline of migrants' childreii. ' if ' 

• ■</ posit::^ve relationship between school aiid child cannot t/e based on 'Wessu.res^. 
'/eehind . the child, whom 'pt.essures' have /succeeded in^ge^ing to school, stand 
^>.:£)the family with its incomprehension of" the environment of which the school is 
"5n expressio?t,»i Misunderstanding and tension may arise, all because of an 
i^atitution,\lhe School, which 'should n^t be insensitive to education problems 
e'S^en Tr^tfte. Education in question is other thto that which results from the 
strict application of -laws and curricxila. " . " — — ^ 



\ 





i — > • / » i 

25. The', children's school could and should, become an opportunity for the better ' ^ 
implanting" of the parents intio the new environment. It» role in edUqating the^^^_^,„ 
young skiould be extended, tyirealistic/practical steps, to adults afi^indfeed / 
to the if^hole of j^amlly,,' Certain 'host countries have made prai^eworth^Jr^^^M^ 
efcforts iA this direction - for exanple : ', ; . 

' . > ■ ■ ; • ■ ■ ; , 1 - - ^j-- ■ ■ ■ /~~7 > 

tte United" Kingdom, ^liere, in addition to leaflets andbther information' 
l4nde'd out to immigraits on arrival, the schools make use of • interpreters ^ 
/ H enrolment times, and the local .education authorities, to ensure ' 
i l-i^ison between schopi and home, employ social wof|kers spfa^ing" the 
; i^grant's\ language ;; • ' ' ■ . \ ^' '^\V* , " . 

' - GermaLv^^'here theKultrusministerkonf erenz h^s recommended Xh^t f oreign— 
.parents should take part in the work of paijents' committees iri;; the- same \ 
apag^-y^svjiati'onals. As from 1970, the Idea^ launched- tpl m^k Inter-. 
.^tiSnal Education "^ear, reamely,, that foreign children shobld -be given 
help ^ith their homework,* has been put into practice usinfe young 
voliik^rs recruited by the^school ^thorities in cooperajiion with 
p^|?fte .welfare services^' 

- Sw'itz^r'land, "wher\t;e^hers a/d the school authorities holld' parent 
^etingsjand evenl^STgatheriAgs- f or the benefit of 'f oreignlparents, 
moEfe^nd mdfe'ukng the lbii|uage of the parentis concerned . • 
• ^g lonal information certt/es have been of fibiallyr advocatei^ (and they 
a^Tead/ekist in. Berne Md Zurich, with the participation of Itali^n^ 
speaking psyc^ologistsKXtn the Canton of Zurich, the Directorate of 
\ Education has xe^oj^e/ded Vhat an advisory ccJfnmittee of parents of 
I foreign mbjjieir^ng)ife shoul^ £ooperat#: on matters affecting their 
1 chiidrSn^ schoolj 




It 



./. 




Belgium, ,wUere migrant^ workers >re "con^c^ed^itl\ a vigw to plaMng ^ 
their younger children in nyfsery schopls^. St;ill in regard ^o jcindet;- 
gar ten, the^^State University of Mbns has been carrying on f'or^ the last ^ 
3 years a research and -action programme designed.'*..., to clarify and 
counteract educationaJ^^dif ficulties created by the environment of 
socially deprived ^chil^ren between the ages of 3 and 7, many 'of foreign 
extraction" r \ ^ ' ' 



-* France ^ whe)^fhere ha^* been a Remarkable re^arch effort /in this f^leld. 
In- 1972 the Ministry of Education set up a DoeMiilentatiGn^ Centre for the 
Training of Forei^gneVs , whose terms of rete^ce were ^''i . . to coll^cfr the' 
exteilsive information Wailable on this^teubject and, to circulate, it 
apiongst all the potential* users, tKus,. Enabling pracltitio^^ to draw on 
^.the reservoir of experience gained". Further reseatch concerns adullfcs: 
^"... the Ministries of Education and Labour have looked at the activ-^ 
"^"^ ities undertaken at 'regional! ^level which were cle^ly innovatory in 

have tried to facilitate their furtller. development either 
^^^s^gesting specific schemes (Jsj^ conjunction with tHe teaching 
\? ^^'^^^^^ °^ regional promoters) or^by means o^ subsidies combined 

support of sbme outside^ study organisation sjjch as CREDIF, 
,3^RFED qr the Assoctation^du Centre Universitaire de^operatipn ecoi 
f fe et sQtiale (ACUCES)". ^ , ^^^^ * ] ^ 
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VII. 



THE SCHOOL AS A GULTUSAL t 

1-^-^ p. ^ 



26. 




A§ regards what the school toigfe^t dd towardt respecting the^ cultures "of migrants^' 
^children, we -feel that particular .imp'prtan^e .attaches to, the. r*§]jrt«Hbi*5? — 
^ Mr: A. y^rdoodt entitled "LinguiTstic problems of *adult migrant: workers and 

socio-lfnguistic problems of' migrant worketB^ children being -educat-id in the 
host country'^ 0.) S'tarttng from the argumej^s that in ^he host .countries ... 

there are no primary or secondary schools where instruction ^s mainly 
^ - in the language of the country of origin texcept in Bel^um, where there 

are three Italian schools ^ two primary and one secondary^ and two Spanish, 
* one primary and one secondary),' . • • , ' - 

— ther4 are no ministerial departtaents resppnsible for the linguistic status 
^ of .migrant vworkeris an^ their children. 



(1) CounciT^f Europe document CCC/ESR'(7i) ,6. 
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Mr. ;i^erdopdt'-cVA^s' ttiatVsrantS have no linguistic rl^hts^that are -actively 
enXraged,- KM^y^nl^ Vch are pas sively tolerated (1) , for they are 

"'/.. a minoijtt'i^fenjoying. little or no' protection' I , ^ 

I" "desi^ed'solutim is one Ihich would allow of bilingualism' gomblned Vith- 

1 '^^OT'^'-'i ' " "This can be achieved if' the, migrant -community manages to use '* 
N'St-H-^ its bid and newhanguages for quite separate puriJos^ and masters, 
; '\\ '-<Kt- as well' as obtain ready access to insti^uction in b|pi- languages. 

> > -.iy- y j^:^ community of this kitid, children bom abroad. can begin to 

le^m-theiBvmo^fl^r tongud at home And -at primary school, , and they 
' can improve theij^ "proficiency ill the^r, mother tongue and acquire' 
a proper grouhddni in the 'host country's language at secondary 
school and in thei^ 'contacts with authorities, and the world of 
• ' work,. The':pr6blem th^t-woul4^ arise should they return to Their- 
\ -.couiv-bcies 'of origiii ^r^edueed to ,a Mnlmum." 

■ ■ ' ' " ~ •, . ♦ . i ; j 




A 



27. The ar 
are as 



arguments adduced by Mr. Verd^od^t on-^ehalf' of piigrant'^' linguist;Lc rights 
as follows : , \ , , "~ "jMy '..■l^, 



-). migrant workers, wiU. 
•therefore /be 



mqje-^ home in the .^ost cotintry and will 

*a«eiu.=.^™f**_ — =^-"c -° 8° °^ return tKer^^; . 

- there'-wi^Cno -danger of migrant groups Idsing, along with theif l^W^^^ 
~ ce^^inS^Hc -qualities which were the reason for .their being in^a ; 

.'\ . .to the' host country in the first place ; ' , 

" - - the presende.bf people 'kth different languages and traditions Will be 
a source oi-culWl enrichment for the host country T _ : 

- it is in a country's economic i^iterests to keep a reservoir of bilingual 
peopL to^form a Jcind of bridge, bpth now and the future, between 

it and ;'€^*e differen-tremigration countries. - , 

. •, ■ ■ ' 

■ - •■; . ,-• ^ ' c 

m Actively encouraged linguistic rights, in,.all cases, presuppose that the host 
^ coinS's authorities afnatianal, provincial or municipal ^^^el give official 
recognition to the migrants' langiiage in.some practical >.ay, such as by publish- 
inrSt"S in-the language, having^it .taught in State or State-subsidised 
. . 'schools or purcJ^sing f^oks in. the-^angia^e for.public libraries. Passively 
tolerated, linguStic'rights , on -the other hand, derely.. permit the migrants 
^ language to-be used in' f ie%where , the hpst country s 8°vernment ia^not 
' priSrlly resp6nsibi:^ - thelHElication of newspapers or-the running -of ^ 

-private eveninrciasses, school/ and libraries -Cop.cit.. pp. 5-6), 
I) -Bilingualism is essentially a feature of kn individual's, behavip^j digloss^^^ 
depotes the use of two Vs^^S^^ ^ coUmunity according tto-a.set pattern 

(opicit., p. 10). • ' ' .~ 
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'28. 



Is it Utopian' to imagine |hat -a' Itoguistic policy in tKis dense may 6e 
W;)pted? Probably so, if the pfes^t state of 'affairs in th^ teaching of 
I languages is any guide. Ho<rever, i:f we look the facts in the \f ace, we may' 
note that : • ^ , ' 5# , ' / \ . , % 

■ ' ■' 2^ ' ' \^ ' ' •-. 

r reaults^ obtained to date^V^ far from, convincing : at \e8t ^ey 
are fragmentary and difficult to transpose from a giveii situation 
to another ; ' " |.- ' ^ \ < . ° 

r even'tihe best action in t|ks field is taken "with an eye t^ olj-ect- 
ives that are primarily immediate ind utilitarian^' -4*ith the^tsult 
. that the Ttiigrants, adults and children, alike, are torn bet^A 

. 'two languages .(and two cultures) without being 'thoroughly ieried 

in either and,- moreover, with.-no- real possibility of makini ^ 
choice. ' <; . 



f.'. 
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} xvil^i^ REC(|feiDATIONS 



'io action on" behalf , of mig/antlJeikera' families .possible unless emigrat^bn 

.ofiti^al^ resolved to it Any action -st .tr v. 

to achieve their complete ^implantation in the hbst en.vironment . If prepatation 
^. and S^idlnca, indeed^aiiytbingfdone.tb' help :digr^t.families ,^can be planned and 
• execSed in Li educkional. Spirit In the broadest sense of the term, such ^ 
families should one,' day h'ellble, to 'select the ootions ^est suited :to them 
responsibly and in lull knoWi^d^^of the facta to decide for themselves 

: whether they wish to 8.,etfcde-^%ti5t#;hoat coui^trr,dj:,to return home. ^ ^ 



■Sis 



• Cil Governm^tal ic&|iWufel be preceded 4 , inquiries aimed at prx,curing 

precise stati'sticaiv.viz.-: ' ' J J • . - ^ 

■ ■ '■'<■'■■ ■ \ ' ' ■ 

- number of families already installed in the host country^ ; • 



- number pf- aeparatfid familiea-plJ 

- their .cfeatlnatlon^i (1) . 



Ing to emigrate ; 



cm On the b^sis of/auck^ta the.Goyernm^s concerned should take pract 
atepa to " _ • ' ; % , 

- r^aiice the ^lriod of aeparation ^'^^^h as poasible j ^ 
. - ^sure /tii^%?>W-grant famLliea-'efc- the saie social protection 
, ^aa tne fj^l^es of indigenoyf, wo^ra ; 

J make'certain that, the breadwinne% fulfils h/s ^»?i-?Jenance 
f ^ligations towards miers of hll family /eft \ehind his home 
■ -l country, saf eguarllheir .rig|t to soc/al security and family 
t;\allowancies ; /' -f / ' 

. ^ 4 spoWsor iccea^ by/4igrant f amfi^s^o '^w-cos t housing. ^ 



cal 
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(J) See Appeiidi^ B 
'jHinisters of t 



Dr the tlxt of the R4sdlution adopted by the Committee of 
CouncilVof Europe /in ^lay 1972 on methods of compiling 



statistics on^he interfi^ion|tl m^rat^n of- workers. 



B. Research 



a) 



Cii) 



^ystematid research' into tj^e sit^ati^n. of mlijrants' families slfould be 
encouraged and supported by the. couritrie-g coiicemed (emigration and 
host countries) and by international! organis/tions-i- 

'Case -studies <;ould be .especially valuable/ they should relate both- to 
families having already emigrated and to/thoad planning to move. They 
should lead to a btetter undgrst.anddng pi the liuman, social,* cultural' 
and^cTonomic problems' involved, as well as to indications a^d suggestions 
the most productive^ forms/ of action. ^ , ' 

^^^^^ w?^^^!n^^^^? °f language tkaiwng for kdults and" children ifesearch combined 
With an analysis and assessment^-of /action already under way should lead ■ . 
'^I^hod^ Projnotion and' diff vision ^^f the most suitable] instructional H 

C. Information 



a) 



proper 
t -to 



(ii) 



; ■ ■ \ 

The main effort on behalf of 'migrants should be to' seek the 
channels for distributing all useful information .Mboth priolc -uq . 
departure and on arriVal . Solutions' must be found at local level 
Private initiative, vdljmtairy associations and groups of volunteers 
could all be used fes, " 

■y.. ' ■ 



s^ample, in the Netherlands) . 



At local level ^ for the populat 
of'toeeting should be arranged ' 
eveninfe^ etc.). Multilateral 



anfoi 



of the host country, various types 

and discussion groups, drama 

. — ---.r between lanmigrati'on and 

.emilgration co.untries would be helpful in p^pmoting eichang^s. of persons 
(.teachers^ social workers, volunteer groups,), who, in tW various- 
countries, ^houl^rtake local action. Knowledge and comparison of the 
problems and ide^s of both sides should fenable\;the initiatives taken 
to be appreciated "at their true worth. If ^ all conceifnel received better^ 
briefing the result should,, in the final\ analysis, he/ a more useful ' 
type- of information, more easily understood by the migrants. 



D. ^ducation 

•d) 



\ 



Special attention must be given to school ^rvices for children and to 
the promotion of all forms of isducational activities for -adults. The 
moat varied kinds of action may be- envisaged, their content Ind, , 
organisation being necess,arj|ly adapted to different groups add environ* 

7np_n ^Q. \ '- \^ \ f 



(ii) 



ments . 



Action taken should be designed, so far as .poksifle, not only | to /avoid 
tension but also to encourage exchanges betWein different cul^tiris to 
the ultimate enrichment of \ immigrants and' natives alike. ' 



I \ 
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A P P E. N D i X A ^ 



CONFERENCE <iEU!m^ MIllISTm OF iABOim 



-RESOLUTION 
• ; , CONCEBHING THE 
SITUATION OF MIGRANT WORKERS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES IN EUROPE 



V 



''The Ministers takin^rt in the Conference of European Ministers of Labour, 
■' meeting in Roine on^23 - 25 iJOvember 1972 .... .^^'\ . 

. ^..i^^^^he^f^ deployed' i; the ^^^^A^^ t.^Z^'^t. ^^ 

■nontax organisations, especially by t:he Council o| Europe and in pa ^^^^^^^^ 
' "impetus given V the Specia-l Representativfe-of th^ Cquncil or ,£.ur p 
A Refugees and Over-Population, ^ 

-#^-*t-*^* " ■ 1 - . ,t 'u^f -{ f !<? nece'ssasryXto give constant attention 
. r Considering neywt^ss that it ^^^^Jf J^illes while taking account of 

Lsiaerina' that the integratioa. of migrant workers ^and- their -families ^tp ^, " 
- the s^ili^t^V-'host- countries -needs to be' facilitated,.-.. 

( • ^ «f fhf nrotection o£ migrant workers and\tMir 

Relieving that, in the ^i^^^^ f ^ P!!'"^^"^ ±n emigration and Unmigr^ion 
families ^till greater progress could be made botn in emig _ —p- ^ 

countries I x ' 7 * / ) 

• ^ECOI^ND the Committee. of Ministers of the Council of Europe : 
(1) to ilite the Governments of member States of the Council of Europe : 

4 Jthe migrant v^prker, ^ . " 

- - ^ i concerned > * - , ' ' 

^ workers atiti tii^i^ families, ^ < ' ' fe- 



4 



.J 
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Cd) 



(e) ~m promote .p.articxipation .of migrant workers I!nd their faMlies in the 

•i^Sr^^'^J^ ^'^^ of lSte immigration countries, and. in particular, - 
^-take all the necessary sljeps to provide the most satisfactory • 
^^ing f.or the children jf migrant workers in the host countries. 
» W expedite a solution to the prohifem,of hbusing Con. which fWly ' 
^ -^^^^ver^^ largely dependk] -iy implementing, inter alia, a prografflme' 
lEStr^SS''^'^ cooperation^^ich also takes a^Z^t-^the possib:d<ity 
_^^>ing ,fi4er use of the Council of Europe Resettlemen£ Fund. - " \ 



if 



Cf) 



(g> HS^^^if^ fackxit|.e^, as necessary, for vocatioiaxVnd linguistic 
l^?^^}^^^ pov.wisrant workers before their dep^rtuie from their 
hjo«ie ^ountrij^a. j ^ -^^-^ \ 




to ^o^Lder the 'following action 



/ 



^^S^ • '''^ ^ '^^P*'^ °^ the^o^i^'^d economic repercussions 
recessions with d view^to*^sVib«y»trfTi» aa 



a^oiiomi<- recessions with a view^to-sd-ggitrlng. as far aa possible, 
.RMo^ical solut- ions for the protection of &g— - ^ X »• 

,.;fpydes. <^ * 



X^^^ftc^^Iw^ *=^^'^'^i°"'al^^'iy undertaken bf the Coiiicil ol^Europe in 
\ -fields aa reception, language teaching. Vocational training. 

\' ^?^f^-*'^°'^ °^ professional qualifications Tand diplomas, as #11 as 

standardisation and equivalence., education of childrenmpusina 
^nd family reunion, as, well as safety at WQrk fof migrant wo'^s - 
.^.to take all appropriate supplementary action for the pro^ction 
f^?^^^^"^^ and. their families. JLn particular 'by drafting a 
gro|>ean ihstrument to repress the undesiraSlE practices 'of which • 
'* °ay fall victim. 

. . -:sSir . ' . -f- • . 

Ce).g. centralise and distribute all inf ormatiortJikely" to help regularise 
^gratdry movements between- European cm^ntri;^. and to suggest .to " 
|i.^er States ways in which the return ^f migrants to their countries 
t origin might be facilitated. ,.• ^ 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
RESOLUTION (72) 18 



^ methodTof coMPiLiHfe stATisfrcs ; 

ON INTERNATIONAL MIGRAl^N OF WCp^RS 

(Ado^it^d by iht CommHteejoiMinisfers on 30 Moy 1972 
at the 2rUh meeting pj the Mmrsfers' Depufies) 



The Committee of Ministers, 

Considering that the statistical data of the majVtUs^^he jnember States of 
thfe/Council of Europe da not provide complete and comparaWe information either 
' from' the quantitative or from the qualitative point of view in>^. field of internal 
European migrations; ^ ^ 



Noting' that-thr extent of migrations in Euro^d^their recent evolution and 
their supposed future evolution as well' as thef;rojisrantly itjcreasing mobility of 
migrants, particularl'y between immigration ccf^P^l^^, renders the corppilin^ of statis- 
'flcs more" and jnore complex ; ' ; -• „ - 

Emphasising the importance of a knowledge of international ^i/^tadohs and o^ 
the fundamental characteristics of the entir? foreign population in each«n6mber btate, 
'considered as an element of ef6»ic,, social and demographic policy; 



to arrive at a better 



' Commending the efforts ma^by^fferent States in order i 
knowledge of the situanon and movements of the alien population; 

!■ Considerrng that co-operacion in this sphere between the appropriate -autho- 

rities of member States in. the pufsuit of greater unity between them confonns to the 



ai 



lies ox member Mates in. mc pu^=>uiL -"'^z 

m of the Council of Europe, a^Jefined in ArHcle 1 of its Statute,/ 



Decides. 



li X; to rit^merid to the govemig^ents of .member States : . 

' ^ * \ A 

A. that^ixtfort be.made to^gath^r^the'/naximbm^ a^ data on the move- 

ments and situatioiT^TTt^^ p^arH^la'rva^^regafds : 

- nationality, / 

- present and j>revioiis residence, , . , . , •, l 

- famtfy situation deluding if possible member^ of the immediate family who 
.have remained in their hom<f. country), ' - ^ 
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/ \- . ' ^ ^ ' \ \tr^- 

,yo<iational situation,(e.e. as regards work, employer and place^ of^vbrk tnd 
{ the vocational^ualifl cation qf tfve\worker)i " ^ » ' / r 

- literacy and knowledge of '^he language'of the adopted country 

^ ^ p{ all-aliens within tHe territories of\he member'States, by means of.: 

^ \ . \ ' ' \ ' / . ^ 

1. improvements in th? efficiency of ihe statistical approach^jrf^n the frame- 
work of : \ / \ ' / '^^^'"^'^.f' 

.(a; the censusii questionnaires to te^rawn-ftb for a general' population censu 
should reveal as marfy'as pgrssible^of'the detailTFefe^ced to above T ' / . ' 

population ^[:ecords which are>.pa7tfcularly essential. This would involve 
making an effort to discover the incidence of departures for foreign countries, using 
^. the system the permanent inventory ; 

-^N^ ic) the records of social security bodies^ 

^ id) othfer sourcesof statistics which may have a useful complementary functioS 
such as enquiries and speciai^censuSes etc. ; ^ * ^ 

,2. increased co-ordination between the selected sources of stati'stics.'in partic- 
ular between : , , . 

ffl) tfiose derivipg^from social security bodies ^n^ froro employers; 

Tij population, registers and all other registers; > ^ 

ic) State population statistics obtained by the general population c#nsus and 
population registers ;^ . - 

^ ' • - . . ■ 

^...^ '-^ Permit'^records ahti^t^ose of .social security bodies- • - 

*^ ' * ' ' 

'^.V i all other Sources and those mentioned above; 

B. to make the most of the entire process of compiling statistics by : 

. . 1. centralising information at.national level, pkferably by automatic classifica- 

tion through electronic media and possibly by informing a central office for statistics 
^ in each country; > • 

2. an efficient use of data which may be obtained by such means as 

M electronic processing af information received and by comparing fetatistics 
relative to the situation and movement of. migrants in order to establish actional 

classification of alien population; 

■ ". \ 

an improved presentation of results by the publishing of tables at close 
intervals if possible; - • . I 

- 3. international collobpration between the statistical services of the Euji)Dean 
countne^iQ order to : ' j i, • . ; ^ 

study the prob^ms arising put of the harmonisation (for purely statistical 
reasons) of certain concefrt.V. such as piopulation, the registration period, usual resi- 

- fiHiTy records'" ^^'^ °^ classified as iadi|duals forstatistical purposes, 

(h) study the h^nn'onisation of ri^gulations on the registration and notice Jf 
departure of migrants; " 1 

. » --^■» . ' 

/ / 





^ ^(c). engaje^ in A-xchahges of vi^ws before the introduction of any ni^w iheasdre 
j'nto the n^tio^al statistical systemsrsuch as che national reference number and the' 
adoption of an into&tional social security card; 

. , * fe"-*'' * ' * y ^ .... 

(d) synefu"onise the dates qn which' overall assessments should be produced 
• ty the Central Stafiisti'cal Offices; ' / ; • 

(e) attempt to Wandardise the presentation of-a minimum number of statistical 
tables; . ' - V j 

' ' (f) carry out^a periodical comparison of recapitulatory results and study 
any differenced in them ; ' • ■ ^ * \ 

IK , to invite the governments of member States to report every four years ^to the^^ 
Secretary General^of the Council of Europe on the action they.h^ve taken, oft thi's * 



resolution. 
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EXPLANATORY MEMOR 
' RESOLUTION (7 

ON METHOa^OF COMPILINii^sfk^lSJICS ON 

internattokal migration qfworkers 




2. 



't\omt 



It FoiP-an understanding of the problems involved in Compiling migration statistics, it is 
first necessary to outline briefljm the>pst striking features'^of the migration phenomenon in 
present-day^urope. ^ • t . 

The ni<aber of migrants has now reached an unprecedented' level, partly tfedfeiuse of 
the industrialised Countries' labour requirements and partly, because of pockets of fedbnomic" 
and structural Ondefr-develoRment elsewjiere in Europe. * 

. ' ■ ■ ' ^ '♦i. 

It IS now reclfoned - though there is no way of checking the accuracy of'these figures- 
that .there arc about six million foreigners in the Council of Europe member Sfate/ and the 
experts forecast tha^t ?bis figure will soon be sharply exceeded. The 2nd European Population 
Conference .pointed to a figure of about ten million by the end of the 1970s. 



3, - Quite apart f?om the size of these figures, however, there is Another aspect worth 
mentioning: , the extreme mobility of migrant workers iq present-da)^ ^conditions, owing to 
case of communications and to the policies pursued by the immigratiqrt countrijes, which also 
^ affect the rapidity of such movements - for instaqpe where, they inVolve periodic, rotation of 
foreign labour. ^ < / r '^ 

^' * S . '^ere are also other factors which have ^e taken into accouno^s^ich as the wid<i 
variety of nationalities among migranf workers, a\ahety which inefcases as traditional 
sources of manpow<fr dry up. Migrant workers come'fJsm further and further afidd and-from 
, .more and more countries. Furthermore, the young ones moW about ,a greai.xJeal from country to 
country, often giving migration between Euro'p>ean countric^Vch^racter.of iwt^brnal migration. 

^ 5. There cart be no doubting^ the importance of statisticsjn p^sent-day society Govern- 

•\ ment action presupposes the fullest and most accurate^ posiiBlc End^edgo of social pheno- 

\ mena,. which can only be satisfactorily acquired by.j^eans of an effi^h^nt system of data 

/ collection and processing. v / »i u 



Migration statistics are especially^important, as it is ^iffioxlr to keep track of some- 
thing so. shifting and changing as people's movements from* one country to another. 




7 At present the main defects in the various^national systems for compiling statistics 

of international migration are as follows : * . "ipumg scatisucs 

(a) ir\formation is inadequate, both ^(juantitatfvely and qualimtivelyT ^ 

rKV c L^- ^•°-!f*'f^ comparable. To give a simple example, using cert^yn statistics 

tl sT. """''^ ' T"^'"^' population of two or mor? countiies"^ 

^«er r^A.^^^T^'V' '^T ^"""'"'"^^ migrant- workers and their families arc needed more than 
Ses^data the'h '° "jponsible migration policies under way ° 

Ihese data form he basis for sound economic, social and population pilicy. This aoDlies L 
both .the immigration arid the emigration countries. ^ • '"""'^ '° • 



8. Consequently, there now arises the problem of international "M'*!"*"^"' *J';J,?"u ' 
not be confined to the ihtrodtfttion of a few improvemerfts or a few similar '"J J/ 

various, countries' statistical systems. ^Alongside progress i„ the ^organisation <Jf s«tist^s^ 
there must be constant, ex'change of experiences an4 new ideas with the aim of compiling daa 
which are not only rich in content but also coipparable aj>d,t6efefore useful » all- concerned.. 

• . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ . • v.. 

9 ■ Nor has the Consultative 'Assembly of the. Council To'f,Europel>een blind to the -funda;^ 
m'ental importance of migiation»statistics' (see Recommendatfcfl -533 (1968) on s^nchronisj||g 
and harmonising population censuses). ■Furthermore:;^the 2nd European Population Conference 
recommended the Committfee of Ministers (Recommendations 6 and ,11) to standardise^migration 
counts, at least with regaM to certain method/>«i c^dllectiftg data, to 4pply common stafldards 
and to engage in a thoroughgoing exchang/ of Jnfonnation on the" occupational and socio- 
economic features of migration movements. 



10. The ideas underlying thc^ recommendatifins etnbodied in the r/soKktion may be sura- 
, mariscd as follows : . 




(a) Intynationarharmonisation of methods of assembling a^ presrentiM data relating 
to the alien population. . ' . \ 

T^is is only possible .if tlje informatlJn Recorded isof thesarhe^pe iri all Cauncil 
of Europe member States. - c *^ - . ' ' * ' 

(b^ Use^f notional sfbtistics systetms, -which must be imj>roved so as to ^Uow tor , - V; 
recording Allien population data. ^ ^ ^ * *^\V 

(c) Increase in- the effici^cy of the mpst representative sources ,pf statistics. | 

As ?ach ^source has a^clearly defined administrative purpose, it should not^^ . 
diverted from that .purpose, but it>^ specific function in.nr^latiqn to migration requirem^ts^ 
hould be accentuated; ' ^ \ * >:!^ 

(d) Co-ordination between ^he various statistical sources. - / 

As sortk sources^ sopply^only incomplete location, they should be combined 
other sources, with the aim of producing ^nte grated, co-ordinat<id system designed to 
ve^knowl edge of migration. ^ • '.^ 
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^^K"^ INTRODUCTION 

The theme itself^ calls for an initial reflection, for it is significant of 
the way in whiph problems ^^f^cting emigrant families have -been viewed ati^i 
tackled. ' \ 

First, what do we mean by '*the position of the immigrant an3..,his family at 
the time of arri\^l"? k^e we treating the moment of arrival as a fact simxilt- ' 
aneously concerning the immigrant and his family? Clearly this is a mis- 
interpretation, since the families - much against their will, be it said - 
do not arrive actually with the immigrant, but only after a period of varying 
length, during which the husband is separated from his wife and j^hildren. 
Is it Teally meaningful to speak, then, of the position on arrival as if this 
' were a particular moment in time, singled out from its context? If it is true 
that the moment is a difficult one, it is at best arbitrary^^ and certainly 
theoretical, to try to improve it while removing it from its total context. 



3. Secondly, we must see how the question of the migrant's family has been 

approached and treated up to now both by the emigration and the host countries. 
Is the centre of interest really the family moving frcJtn one country to another? 
That may well be doubted, considering the attitudes and measures adopted to 
date. - V . 

3^1 When speaking of *the immigrant Worker and his family it is upon the 
worker that the accent is placed: the family is a consequence, an 
appendage that must.be dealt with simply because it exists, even if it 
is at times an embarrassment. 

3.2 Tl}ough work is doubtless the cause that moves millions of men to leave 
their country for another, if we want to consider them, along with their 
families i as human beings, it is ii^ot simply by reference to their work' 
that we can succeed in defining their situation as it really is - that 
is: in human, social and economic terms. However, up to now, the family 
has been presented in a very restricted perspective and efforts have 
been made to keep the field of view as restricted as possible. 

/' 

3.3 The worker must separate from his family and remain separated for some 
time: the resulting situation is not wholly unwelcome to the two countries 
interested by the labour aspect. For the efaigration country, the fact 
that the worker sends his savings to his family is an asset to the balance 
of payments. For the host country, a man on his own who Mpes the Mirty ^ 
work* spurned by others, represents less bother and fewer complications 
from all points of view -.housing, welfare, t&isure" activities, not to 
mention education. Thus the problems to be solved may bear up relation 

at all to those experienced by migrants' families, save perhaps for a ^ 
few aspects. The fact is that attention is given to the problems raised 
by the migrants 's families rather ^ than worrying - or at any rate enquiring 
- about the problems faced by the families themselves. ^ ^ "'^'i^ 
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3.4 If there is a desire to take an interest in the family, the family must be 
viewed for what it is: a group of people of diffeVcnt ages seeking answers 
to their needs by setting up a network of changing relationships, both 
inside and outside their own circle. The move to another country is bound up 
with the dynamics of family interaction. The very fact of the move, with all 
that it entails - the new Contacts with men and things unknown - could be an^ 
educational opportunity in the broadest sen?e of the term. 

3.5 If this approach is taken, education cannot be regarded as somethings .SE^cial 
to which 'heed must be paid at a particular moment in time. We are dealing- 
with a proc'ess that develops parallel with emigration and during the whole 

of its course. Thus viewed, emigration could become a source of human and 
socidl 'enrichment for„the whole family, young and old. 

A. It follows from this -^hat the conditions of arrival cannot be improved by 
separating this moment from a process of which it is but one of the stages, 
preceded by a whole., series of experiences making up the invi|ible baggage brought 
along by the family. It is the existence of this 'baggagei such as it is, which • 
must be borne in mind if migration is to result in something of value for the 
migrant's family. .The result shduld be something rather different from declar- 
ations of principle and of law which create situations of non-dfscrimination 
that are solely theoretical and in fact co-exist with reactions based on pre- 
judices and stereo t3rpes. 

5. Differences between immigrants and natives exist since_itj.s precisely because 
of these differences that families leave their home countries. .Furthermore, it 
is the families who are the first to become aware of them - and their reactions, 
be they positive or negative, should be taken into consideration if we wish to 

' give-them practical hel^p. It is only by reference to the realities of emigration 
as phey are Itved^Vy the families themselves in all their manifold aspects that 
we shall arrive at "a common minimum o£ social treatment", at that European y 
"common law" advocated by-Edgar Faure. 

6. Finally, we must give some thought to the underlying aim of measures designed 
to improve, from the outset, the lot of migrants' families. Is that aim to be 
adaptation, integration, assimilation or implantation? If the emphasis is^to _ 
be .on respect for the family, from the human, social and cultural point of • 
view then it is full-scale implantation, that must be sought. We must take 
practical steps td ensure that families are implanted to the greatest possiblt 
extent into the host community, and this calls for parallel jction in twd 
directions. Tt .i« not only the new arrivals who need information, help and 
guidance towards becoming part and parcel of the new environment: a campaign 
to inform the local inhabitants is" equally necessary.. If living together is 
to be a practical proposition, efforts to achieve .mutual understanding are 
essential, and the meeting of different cultures could - and should - be a 

- chance of enrichment for immigrants and natives alilce. 

■ ■ ■ \ :, 
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i ' ' ffr^THE COUNTRY REPORTS 



7. Of the 19 countries which have sent in reports, 11 are immigration countries 
"and 8 provide the emigrant:^ (4 of the second category being somewhat special 
cases in that emigration is almost exclusively to a single destination). 

a. Almost all the migrants come from Mediterranean countries, and even in host 
ccuatriea" where there are~Targer"groups~co^^ from elsewhere there is always 
^-^ntipj^nt from the Mediterranean area^ • ^ 

^ . ' 'J 

9* The mifer^rit family is not dealt with as a separate topic among the questions 

: r^se?l the guidelines for the drafting of the reports (1), and as a result 
.* ;ti\e siibj^t is treated indirectly and indeed only in connexion with the 
►children's schooling. 



III. WHAT FAMILIES ? 



J 



lO. Before tackling the subject of the migrant's family, it would be desirable^;, 
to know who exactly are the immigrants ^whoae situation we wlah to improve.* 
It would seem fairly obvious that the intention is to limit ourselves to 
"families of ioigrant workers" C2) and that clandestine, seasonal and pseudo- 
seasonal workers are to be left out of account. One may well ask whether this 
is due to the fact that the situation of these latter families raises no 
problems and hence needs no improvement. In that case, it would be entirely 
logical to say nothing about them. In reality, exactly the contrary is tru'e. 
The situation of these families is difficult, painful and at times even 
dramatic. On the other hand, their problems may be attributed to a, perfectly 
simple fact, namely that these families do not exist. Clandestine workers 
are just "not seen", and seasonal workers find e'n5)loyment precisely because 
they agree to live apart from their families. 



X 



(1) See Appendix to document CME/HF-K (7A) V, 'Country Reports' 

(2) "Migrant worker" within the meaiTling of the revised preliminary draft of the 
European convention on the legal status of migrant workers, viz. a national 
of a contracting party who has been authorised by another contracting party 
to stay on its territory to^engage in paid employment there. 



IV. THE SEPARATION OF FAMILIES 



11. Even though no statistics argt avail al^le on this subject, it may be^said that 
hundreds of thousands of persons, all belonging to family groups,,' are separated 
because the breadwinner has ^migrated. Tl^ete lies the problem: separation, which 
directly and negatively affects the family In its entirety and is deeply felt by 
the whole group* throughout the" migration process. Since arrival pr.esupposes 
departure, to improve the sltiiation on arrival, one should begin by taking an 
interest in the situation on departure. 7 ' ^ 

* •-^ 

12. While ^he prepara.tion of migrants prior to departure is manifestly of interest 
to both thf sending and the receiving countries, it is the sending countries 
which are capable at this stagi of! playing a direct and active part: first, 

by ensuring that the would--be migrant and his f^ily receive in good time all 
information that will help to redulib misunderstandings and improve contacts 
in their future environment, and sycondly, by enabling all members of the 
family, through instruction in thefhost country's language, to communicate, 
as far as possible, wi$:h the natives on arrival. 

'.■ !r . , . ■ 

13. Action taken in pmigration'^ountries seems to have met with a number of 
difficulties, among which! t^ reBoirts single out the following: |he scattered 
nature and remoteness or;^ural popiilations, lack of information on the countries 
of destid^tion, mistr^t of officjial information channefs, the variety of public 
and private bodies involved, and t^he lack - or insufficiency - of" liaison between 
tfheir activities. _ j ' , * ' 

pecial efforts towards t^ie preparation of emi^ants are made in "Ireland and 

Finland: * ' \ 

> \ ' ' ► ' 

~ - \n Ireland, since :^969"i an Advisory Committee has been in charge of services 
tt- Emigrants (both^ those who wish- to leave and those who wish to come back) ; 

,- ill- Finland, the main attention is focused on Finns desiring to emigrate to 
Sweden, and they are given special information' on the school system. 

It should be'"noted that in these two coJntries .official information is given - 
along.side detail's of foreign countries concerned - on employment opportunities 
• in the sending country itself. 

^ / : ' . 

^ /■ . ^ 

c 

li: Inithe host countries, apart from the fairly widespread production of brochures 
^ in'ithe immigrant's language, action is also taken on a bilateral basxs (as, for 
i example, the framework .agreement between Austria and Yugoslavia on speci^ised 
training for • Yugoslav workers) . * . ' 
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15. With regard to ti.^. resuljts, it is interesting to quote from the report presented 
by Italy (1) to the Conference of European Ministers of Labour which was held 
in Rome in November 1972 : 

''The most common sources of , information for workers looking for a job 
abroad are still letters fi:om expatriate i relatives, friends and 
acquaintances, who provide vague and sometimes distorted information, 
an added complication being their general .inability to express them- 
selves clearly in writing. 

People complain that most emigration, notably that to the Community 
countries, by-passes official channels. This is obviously iB5)utable, 

_ particu^larly in Italy, to the traditional mistrust towards public 
authorities, 'but there can be no doubt that the main bl^e lies with 
the authorities themselves, since they are unable to coimmi^cate with 
those concerned and gain their confidence by demonstrating that they ^ 
can provide flexible and effective help of the right kind. And so 
workers leave their home co\intries with little or no knowledge of the 
availability and nature of jobs, wage levels and working conditions 
in the immigration country, not to mention its social and cultural 

'characteristics and the langxiage, laws, customs and traditions of the 
people among whom they will be living." 



The results would thus appear somewhat (Jiscouraging. But would it not be 
realistic to take these considerajtions as a bafiis for finding out what inform- 
ation it would be useful - and instructive - to give to futtire migrants, and 
^ by whkt means? 

I 

16. It may be said that not enough thought has been giv^n to the fact that the 
fundamental ambivalence of. emigration begins even bebere departure. On the one 
hand (in the sending country), men need' to earn or improve their living; on 
the other Cin the host country), there is a need for labour - especially for 
the kind of Mirty wor^' that the locals no longer wish to do. It is by taking 
this point of view that we can understand why work is, and remains, the focal 
point of information on the host counti^ies and even the primary motivation for 
teaching their languages. » 

\ 

' \ 

17. So far .as cbncerns the vast and involved context of which work is only a pift, 
no valid solutions can yet be said to have been found. ^ 



(1) J'lnfonlt^ion supplied by the Italian members of the Preparatory l^ommittee of 
^ the Cpnfer^nce**, /council of Europe Secretariat document CMT C72) 6, Part III^ 
page 2. See also ^ Appendix A for the text (abridged) of the Resolution adoptee 

by the Conference concerning the situation of migrant workers and their fdmil 

in Europe. * , ^ , \ 
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18. However, it is in this context that^sf>para? ir^v iPust seen: ( l.c l:r*'. lai human 
and social cost paid hy the family toK^ixis e^igr;ic io\i . ine li\thr,, ,iUe lamiiy 



t- mu«t go off on hi^ own. But ' even il 
^T.c: Che less an i^npobition and in an> 
unders I, the conditions to bt fuJ 



the breadwinner, o^bviousl / knows Lhat 
he has accepted the fact, it vem^in^ n 
event it may be doubted wl»<V'..er he ha! 

filled before family reuxs [^on can ,-;ne div J^wr^^^ue itasibK. for his wirj 
it is highly unlikely^ that «ohe wxiiihgiy s lo Ue separated from^r 

husband.' The forced separation rise's cKereiore Lemfe '>;'untt r-prodi^ive m 
terms of the preparation 6f't'^c wifx2 atid-^ildren f or ;^depariure .Nn^nce ih^. 
will have the feeling that th-v are rejectel by the cAu^try fnere ,\r. principl- 
they should have the right to live. 



19. Preparation of the womenfolk, as and notners, does not seem to iiirerest 

the responsible bodies overmuch. Bv. ^ they show more concern in the cas^ 
working women, on whose ^l^^half actl^.n taken is the samie as' for men. 



V. THE REUNITING OF .>.^Mli.!ES 



20. After the head of family has left, the dif f ic ^i. t . of reunion begin, housing 
being the stumbling-block. 

> 

j 

21 The worker and his family should receive as much 5>'lornkit. ion and guidance cn 
this subject as possible. Depending upon the regior.x whence the majority of 
migrants come, they receive little or no informaticr. c-.-cerning contracts, 
leases, rents and auxiliary matters. The first need, .^hcn . is to provide that 
information, to translate into understandable terms vh^ .irgon on forms to 
be filled in, to explain bureaucratic procedures, to u\..r ..id warn th^n against 
speculators. 



22. 



In the host countries; social service staff speaking the li^wgyant's languag^Y ^ j 
should 'help him with these matters. This could result in better K^Pa^at ion , 
indirectly, of the wife and hence of the family for departure, ansce the \ 
immigrant would then be able to furnish her with useful info riTJat ion. ,^ 

■Problems raised by seeking accommodation, yhose availability .a « prcrcqu.siip ^ 
for family reunion, are too well known tq-'need repetition here, t^-.n tb-.u^i. 
the law may grant equal treatment to all tenants, migrant workers c. ten h.ve 
greater difficulty than the local population in finding houses. -.p-^-;fic 
measures should be takeA by the hos^ countries to make low-cost hoas ng -jyai,- 
able to immigrant families. Here we may quote what has been done i^ curtain ^ 



Wuntries, most notably : 



4 



I, 
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•M^* France , wUc/e the fon dfr d^ActXr^a ?ociale has been entrusted with 
>^u>p^eitf.^*t in^; •»f forts XL ^'e.Hdy mnd^l oh behalf of foreign faiallieis^by 
the ftpn (l>v-c.^st housing^ groups and by other public and privatyi bodiee ; 

/i^* ^5 (|^nnin£, unJ > j Federaj Act (1.1.71) which, by transferring a portion 
P*'^ ^ -Altai' u^irg^s the State, guarantees the worker a housing allowanp^ 
^ (Wohnge^^ v<-r'/1n3 with his wa^^^, the rent -isked^ the composition op-his 
family '^iid rhs^^iype of housing ; ^ 

, - iaf Be'' v,iua, vi^evr migrants have access to low-rcbst housing oa th^ same 
terms 3S Belgian Vid»:kers (an opportunity of w|.|i;h, it appears^ they have 

* - m Switzerland, rfh>\e foref|iii workers jfen joy , on i»,he ^ame terms as the 

"wiss, acces.s to ,""c'iJ"-<i/6»t accbmmoda.tion, and tiie,.^same tenant protection ; 

- In luxembpurg, wbere^greax ^f forts hav^'lbeen made ir^ cooperation with 
^^mpIoVers provi^i^ foreigii ^rorkers with decent and inexpensive housing. 

/ - . • 

Despite rhe&t xaea.^ures the hoxj^hig situation of migrants remains critical. 
Its iaipr<>veiiic*it ^houl continue to be z priiarity concern of tK*3 i^cvernments ^ 
of host counrA.es. ^ ; ' ^ , ' ' 




' TriJE: SCfiOOL IN HFiATION TC .JHE ^ FAKIi.Y 




rule, migr6i';t vorkers hxve v«:>> l:,rtie knowlerl^V/ ^*XL\%k^ti Ovhool 
ition and rota;n in Bel*jium raGir:s »,bijy have c'^cqu^.rej jn^, i:I»elt hjnv 



24. a rul 

Ijegialation and rota;n In Bel*jtum ra^)i r:s »,tiuy have c'^cqu^rej jn^, i:I»elt hjn^ 
countries of origi:.!. Families frcm iAui$it>d villagocj w^^re no acho^ling 
fa*cilities exist, are astpnish^^d to. find themsevves i.icing la^&i pressure 
to send their children to schoc?.. Older* girl's^ i^. particuJa^r, are kept at 
home to do the housevc\'V, and look aft>2r younger c^IId^en ... ljurthermore , 
for all vho wish to wor^^ and earn a livin,^, ti|e l\t\\ birthday canilbt come 
soon j^nough." (1) " \ ^ 



./ 



(1) Country 'report - Belgium (ChEy'W-M (73) 16, p. 12)' 
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Everything, or nearly everything, is said here a 

- what parents wifc^ school-age children do not know conc^troQ^^the school 
\ system, whence the lack of information on this subject may be deduced ; 




-Attitudes of pareiits towards measures they are not expecting ; 

.1 .1 
- t\e need felt by tie migr^t's family to earn money as soon as possible. 

FurtliefciAre,^ the remaidcs we have just made point once again to the ambivalent 
relationship between immi^lgrants and the hoat country - a situation liable to 
create tensions even where7>s^4s_Belsium, nQt:ab-l:e-^rf^6rt^^ beep made in 
regard to the schooling of migrants' childrefi, 

</i positive relationship between school a^d child cannot be based on /pressures' . 
^Behind the child, .whom 'p^^essures* have .succeeded in getting to school, stands 
^Jlthe family with its incomprehension of the environment of which the school is 
^n expressiq^lA* Misunderstanding and tension may arise, all because of an 
i^atLitution,^ Ihe school, which should not be Insensitive to education problems 
eVen iT the Education in question is other than that which results from the 
strict application of laws and curricixla. 



25. 



The, children's school could and should become an opportunity for the better 
implanting of the parents into the new environment, It» role in educating the^. 
young ^ould be extended, by realistic practical steps, to adults and indeed 
to thiBj whole of family. Certain host countries have made praiseworthy 
effort d ift this direction - for example 




the United Kingdom, where, in addition to leaflets and>ther information 
handed out to immigrants on arrival, the schools make use of interpreters 
at enrolment times, and the local education authorities, to ensure ^ 
liaison between school and home, employ social workers speaking the 
immigrant 'sv language ; . \ \ 

\\ ' \ ^ 

Germany^ vhere the Kultusministerkonferenz h$s recommended that' foreign 
parents should take part in the work of parents' committeies in the same 
;apacjvty as nationals. As from 1970, the idea launched toj mark inter- 
national Education Ye§r, namely that fore±P children should be given 
help talth their homework, has been put into practice usinjg yoUng 
voiubS^rs recruited by the school ^authorities in cooperation with 
pi^l^te -welfare services,;^ 1 

Switzerland, where, tje^chers arid the school authorities hold parent 
^etings^and ev^ing gatherings for the benefit of foreignlparents, 
N... moi^^nd more ^ using the lianguage of the parents concerned". • 
^g tonal :^nformation cent/es have be^n officially advocated (and they 
al read/exist in Berne a^d Zurich, with the participation i^f Italian- 
speaking psychologists/. ^In the Canton of Zurich, the Directorate of 
Education has recommei{ded ^hat an advisory cdmmittee of parents of 
foreigxx mother tongufe should oooperat^ on matters affecting theirs 
children's schooling ; 
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- Belgium, wliere migrant workers 'are conticVedwith, a view to plafclng 
their younger children in mirs^ry schools. Still in regard Ho kindei;- 

f. /garten, the^State University of >fons has been carrying on for the last ^ 

3 years a research and action programme designed "... to clarify and 
counteract educational^ difficulties created by the environment of 
' socially deprived chilc^ren between th^ ages of 3 and 7, many of foreign 
extraction" ; V 

\" ' < . " ^ 

- France, where there has-been a remarkable re^arch effort /in this f'ield. 
^ In 1972 the Ministry of Education set up a Doe^unentation Centre for the 

Training of Foreigners , whose terms of rete^ce were '\ \ . to collect the 
^ ' extensive information available on thia-4ubject^ and to circulate.it 
. ^ amongst all the potential* users , thus, enabling practitioners to draw on 
the reservoir of ^experience gained". Further research concerns adul^:- 
Ministries of Education and Labour have looked at the activ\^ 
' • Ities undertaken at regional ;level which were clea,rly innovatory in \ 
— .chaoracter and have tried to facilitate their furtlier development either 
t^C^sujggesting specific schemes CiQ conjunction with the teaching 
P'^^^^l^ion or the regional promoters) or by means of subsidies combined 
^ with t-he support of some outside study organisation such as CREDIF, 
.iIRFED the Association. du Centre Universitaire de cooperation economlque 
• f W et sQtiale (ACUCES)". ] \ — — 




. VII . THE SCHOOL AS A CULTURAL t^tibR 



4 



.- S J ■ ■ .{ 

26. As regards what the school migfet dd towardi;; respecting the cultures of migrants' 

children, we feel that particular ^importan^e attaches to the r^&th^jf^ 
[ Mr. A. Verdoodt entitled "Lingufstic problems of adult migrant workers and 
socio-linguistic problems of migrant workitfe' children being educated in the 
. host country". CL) Starting from the argumeixts that in the host countries ... 

I • ' * ^ • : ' . ♦ 

- there are no primary or secondary schools where instruction fs mainly 
in the language of the country of origin (exfcept in Bel^um, where therfe 
are three Italian schools, two primary and one secondary, and two Spanish, 
one primary and one secondary) ; , 

there are no ministerial departments respon/ible for the linguistic status 
of migrant. workers an^ their children, ^ 

- / ' . 



./. 



-i 



(1) CouncilTol Europe document CCC/ESR (ji) ,6. 
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Mr. ;^erdoodt coAoldbs that migrants have no linguistic rights that are actively 
encouraged , hn^^n^v these v^ich are pa ssively tolerated (1), for they are 
a minor^V^'^'enjoying litj^le or no protection". 

•he "desired solution is one iihich would allow of bilingualism combined with 



diglossia (2) : \ 



if 



"This can be actVleved if the migrant community manages to use 
its old and new [languages for quite separate pufijose,s and matters, 
as, well as obtain ready access to instruction in both languages. 
In a community of this kind, children bom abroad can begin to 
le^rn their mother tongue at home and at primary school, and they 
can improve their proficiency iri their, mother tongue and acquire' 
a proper grounding in the host country's language at secondary , 
school and i" their contacts with authorities, and the world of 
work. The problem lhat woul^. arise should they return to their 
countries of origii)\arepr educed to a tdnimum." 



27. The arguments adduced by Mr'- Verd(|odt on'^ehalf of migrant^' linguist^^c rights 
are as "follows : ^ , " - i!' 

-3t migrant workers wilj 
therefore he 



, 'xJor^^t'^home in the Host country and will 

i±ng"'^o^go or return therje ; 



- there -witfb; no ^danger of migrant groups losing, along with their ]^|vage, 
certain specific qualities which were the reason for .their being in^^d 

to the host country in the first place ; ' 

- the presence bf people with different languages and traditions will be 
a source of.>cultural enrichment for the host country ; ^ 

- it is in a country's economic interests to keep a reservoir of bilingual 
people to. form a kind of bridge, both now and In -the future, between J 
it snd the different emigration, countries. 



(1) Actively encouraged linguistic rights, in. all cases, presuppose that the host 
country's authorities afnational, provincial or municipal l-^^^^f/ ""J^Jf^,, 
•recognition to the migrants' language in some practical ^ay, such as by publish 
Lg notices in the language, having it taught in State -State-subsidised 
. schools 6r purchasing books in the language for public libraries. Passively 
to^^rated linguistic'rights, on the other hand, merely permit ^hem grants 
language to be used in fields where the host country's government is not 
primarilV responsible - the publication of newspapers or the running of 
private evening classes, schools and libraries (op.cit. pp. 5-6),. 
Rllineualism is essentially a feature of an individual's behaviojir; diglossia 
denotes tie use of two languages by a whole community according t^ a set pattern 
(op.c^ p. 10). 
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28. Is it Utopian to imagine |hat '5^ li^gliigtic policy in this sense may be 
adppted? Probably so, if the pfes^t state of affairs in th^ teaching of 
languages is any guide. However, if we look the facts in the face, we may 

- results outlined to dat^Ve far from, convincing: at best ^tey^ 
are fragmentary and difficult to tiranspose from a given situation 
to another ; i f ik , ' 

- even the best action in tfis field is taken with an eye to oll'ect- 
ives that are primarily immediate and utilitarian^ with the"l^sult 
that the migrants, adults and children alike, are torn bet^n 
two languages (and two cultures) without being thoroughly iersec} 
m either and, moreover, with no real possibility of makini I 
choice. . 



1 ' 
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VIII. REC(^^1MENDATI0NS 



.^0. action on behalf of migrant workers' families p possible unless emigration 
an^ host countries are ooliticallv resolved to take it Any action "^^t strive 
to achieve their complete implantation in the host environment. If preparation 

Jidlnce, indee7anything done. to help migrant families, ^can be planned and 
executed in an educational Spirit in the broadest sense of the term, such 
families should one day be able to select the options best suited Xo them, 
responsibly and in full knowledge of the facts, and to decide for themselves 
whether they wish to settle ■'in -tlie -host country to return home. ^ 



A. Action^bjr^Goveraments ' 

Ci) (k)v6rtiinental action^^^^ be preceded hy inquiries aimed at procuring 
precise statistics, viz.: ' <^ 

- number of familiea already insta;Ll^d in the host country ; 
of aeparatfed families planning to emigrate ; 

their Tkatinations. (1) * ^ 

v. ' i 

(ii) On thk basis^ such data the Governments concerned should take practical 
3tep6 to : , • 

- reduce the period of separation "aj much as possible ; 

- ensure that ^immigrant families e^oy ihe same social protection 
as the fjSaiMes of indigenous wor|:ers ; 

i make"certain\hat the breadwinne^ fulfils his maintenance 
f ^ligations towards members of his famil^ left >ehind in his home 
country,, and safeguard their right to social security and family 
allowances ; f 

- sponsor access by migrant famili^s^to liw-cost housing. 



i 



./. 



m See Anpaidijt B for the tlxt of the Resolution adopted by the Committee of 

Si8?eS of the Councilif Europe in May 1972 on methods of compiling 
' statistics on -the interfi^ion|il migration of workers. 
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B. Research 



(1) 



Systematic researc^i into the situation of migrants' families- should be 
encouraged and supported by the countries concerned (emigration and 
host countries) and by international organisations^;— 

(ii) Case- studies Would be especially valuable: they^ should relate "'both to 
^ uii^^ f already emigrated and to those planning to move. They 
should lead to a better und^ir standing of the human, social, cultural 
and economic problems involved. aS well as to indications and suggestions 
as to the most productive forms of actJLon. 

^^^^^ i^tfL^^n^? °f language teaching for adults and' children research combined 
With an analysis and assessment of action already under way should lead 
to the, choice, promotion and diffusion of the most suitable instructional 
metnods* 



€• Information 



Ci) 



The main effort on behalf of migrants should be tp seek the proper 
channels for distributing all useful information fboth prior to 
departure and on arrival . Solutions must he found at local level. , 
Private initiative. v^Ojintary associations and groups of volunteers 
could all be used (as, f5l^v^ample. in the Netherlands). 

(ii) At local level, fo/"t!te-populatWof the host country, various types 

of'taeeting should be arranged CinfShn^n and discussion groups, drama 
evenings etc.). Multilateral cooperatibff^between immigration and 
emigration countries would be helpful in promoting exchanges of persons 
-Ueachers^ social workers, volunteer groups), who, in the various 
countries, should take local action. Knowledge and comparison of the 
problems and ideas of both sides should .enable the initiatives taken 
^ to be appreciated at their true worth. If ^ all concefne^ received better 

briefing the result should, in the final analysis, be a more useful 
type of information, more easily understood by the migrant?. 

D. Education ' / 

(i) Special attention must be given to school services for children and f o - 
the promotion of all forms of educational activities for adults. The 
most varied kinds of action may be- envisaged, their content and 
organisation being necessarily adapted to different groups and environ* 
ments. 



^ 

(ii) 



Action taken should be designed, so far as possible, not only to avoid 
tension but also to encourage exchanges- between different cultures to 
the ultimate enrichment of immigrants and natives alike. 
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A P P E N D -I X A ^ ' ! 



•7 .^f CONFERENCE Qi^OPEAN MINISTERS OF LABOUR 



RESOLUTION 
CONCERNING THE 
SITUATION OF MIGRANT WORKERS 
-AND THEIR FAMILIES IN EUROPE 



The Ministers taking^art in the Conference of European Ministers of Labour, 
meeting in Rome on 23 - 25 ITovember 1972.... ^\ 

Refugees and Over-Population, , . 

• " . ^v.^*- Af -Iq neressarv to give constant attention 

wLris done in international bodies other than the Council of Europe, . 

considering that the integration of migrant worker and their fa^^l^" 
the s^^TiiT^he host countries needs to be facilitated 

• *-toi,i nf fhe Drotection o£ migrant workers anKtheir 

Believing that m the ^ ^^^^^ f ^/^^^ JotJ in emigration and imigration 
famiaies still greater progress could be made oocn lu cuu-b 

countries,. 

V RECOMMEND the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe : 
(1) to invite the Governments of member. States of the Council of Europe 

/the migrant worker, ' ^ . 

concerned , 

; workers and their families, ^ . _ ^ 

, • • . • ■ ./. • 
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Cd) 



(e) to, promote participation of migrant workers and their faMlies in the 
looakvcommunity life of «je immigration countries, and, in particular, 
t^^^take all the necessary ^eps to provide the most satisfactdry 
schoo^ng for the children of migrant workers in the host countries, 
J? expedite a solution to the problem of housing Con, which f^iiy 

"olS^iJ^!?-' ^^^^^^ ^^^^""^^^ implementing, inter alia, a programme 
o|<Lntertiatlona;L cooperation -Which also takes aIZ^t~^the possibility 
o|ma1cing wider use of the Council of Europe Resettlement ^und 



Cf) 



(g) tq-T>rovide facilities, as necessary, for vocational Und linguistic 
Plt?-^"*^^°^ for, migrant workers before their departure from their 
i^lj^ ^countries, \ ' \ 



(h) 



\ 



to coWider ^he following action 



Ca) t^^^dertake a. study in depth of the-^^aoeiat ^d economic ^^^^ussions 
•jJ^^coQomicr recessions with a view to sugg^tlng, as far aa possible, 
f^tf ^ """^ protection of migrant workers and their 



(by A 



Cc) 

4 

(d) 



^^.-J^^f ?^ ^l^^'iy undertaken by" the Council af' Europe In 

atifch fields aa reception, language teaching, vocational training. '~ 
\ recognition of prof'easional qualifications and diplomaa, as #11 as 

S^a'^dardisation and equivalence, education of children J'hpuslna 
^nd family reunion, as well as safety at work for migrant wo^s,' 
to take all apprppriate supplementary action for the proF4c'tion 
.^.migrant .workers and their families, in particular by drafting a 
^rqpean instrument to repress the undesiraSle practices of which - 
ferel^gn workers may fall victim, 

' ' ' I' ■ 

Ce) centralise and distribute all information, likely' to help regularise 
g.gratdry movements between- European countries, and to suggest to 
.||mber States ways in which the return of mlkranta lo their coiiitrlea 
■ # origin might be facilitated. ^ 
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* V 



METHODS OF COMPILING STATISTICS 
M ON INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION OF WORKERS 

i ( Ac/op fe^ by fhe Qommvii^^J^^Ukmsi^rs on 30 Moy J 972 
of fh« ZHf/) meef/ng of fhe M/n/sfers' Depuf/esj 



The Committee of Ministers, 



Considering that the sfati^tical data of the majotit^^-the jnember States of 
thte. Council of Europe do not provide complete and comparable infonnation either 
from^ the quantitative or from the qualitative point of view in field of internal 
European migrations ; ' , ' ' 

Noting that the extent of migrations in Eurot>^/'their recent evolution and 
their supposed future evolution as welV as thg. constantly increasing mobility of 
migrants, particularly between immigratioT. countr^, renders the compiling of statis- 
tics more and more complex ; " /T"^ 

Emphasising the impbrtance of a knowledge of international njigrations and of 
the fundamental characteristics of the entity- foreign population in each^m^mber State, 
considered as an element of economic, social and demographic policy; 

Commending the afforts made byUifferent States in order to arrive at a better 
knowledge of the situanon and movements of the alien population ; 

' Considering that co-operation in this sphere between the appropriate autho- 

rities of member States in. the pursuit of greater unity between them confoms to the 
aim of the Council of Europe, as defined in Article 1 of its Statute,/ 

Decldis • 



to rl«&qimertd to the go vem^'ents of member States : 



A. th^^r^iT-.^£f^ be made^to^gather^he maximum, amoant of dau on the move- 
ments and situatioJT^S^^ in partir^lai>a^ -regards : 

• ■ / * 

- nationality, / 

- present and previous residence, r -i u 

- fam'rty situation fiii^ciuding if possible members of the immediate family who 
-have remained in their home country). 



vr 
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- vocational situation (e,g, as regards work, employer and place of w6rk and 
the vocational qualification of the worker), - ^ 

- literacy and knowledge of the language of the adopted country 
of all aliens within the territories of the member States, by means of : 

1. improvements in the efficiency of the statistical approach^jdll^in the frariie- 
work of : / 

(a) the censu>J< questionnaires to ib^drawmit) for a general population censu^ 
should reveal as mariy as possible of the detaiTTPafeVfied to above T 



involve 



(b) populatipn records which are^.partkularly essential. This would invoive 
making an effort to discover the incidence of departures for foreign countries, usin2 
the system of the permanent inventory; 

(c) the records of social security bodiesT^ ^x^--^^ 

(d) othfersourcesof statistics which may have a useful complementary function 
such as enquiries and special censuses etc, : ^ . ^ - * 

m 

2. increased co-ordination between the selected sources of statistics, in partic- 
ular between : . / ' ^ 

(a) those deriving from social security bodies and from employers; 

(b) population^ registers and all other registers; , ^ 

(c) State population statisrics obtained by the general population census and 
population registers; 

'/ (d) work pemiit ^records and tftose of social security bodies; 
♦ . (e) all other Sources and those menrioned above; 

B. to make the most of the entire process of compiling starisrics by : 



1. centralising information at national level, pi^erably by automatic classifica- 
tion through electronic media and possibly by informing a central office for statistics 
m each country; , ^ - 

2. an efficient use of data which may be obtained by such means as : ' 

(a) electronic processing of information redeived and by comparing staristics 
relative to the situation and movement of migknts in order to establish a rational 
classification of alien population; 

an improved presentation of resul^by the publishing of tables at close 
intervals if possible; 



2^ of the European 



3. international collabioration between the statistic 
countries'if\ order to : 

raj study the probt^ms arising out of the harmonisation (forLrely statisrical 
reasons) of certain concepth such as popularion, the registration period, usual resi^ 
dence, minimum age of alien^b jbe classified as individuals for^tarisrical purposes 
family records ; . ^ * r k » 

(b) study the hannonisatian of i%gularions on the regist^ion and notice 6f 
departure of migrants; x ^ ^ r 



Sr) enAa^e^ ii),e.xchanges of vi(!ws before the introduction of any new measure 
j'nto the n^ational statistical systems,^ such as the national reference number and the 
adoption of an int^riiftitipnal social security .card; * 

y^id) syncWohise the dates on which overall assessments should be produced 
-by the Central Statistical Offices; ' * ^ 

,(€) attempt to Wandardise che presentation of a minimum number of .statistical 
tables;* ; ^ . ' ' ^ 

if) carry out^a periodical comparison of recapitulatory results and study 
any di fferences in them ; , 

IK to invite t.he governments of member States to report every four years to the 
Secretary General of the Council of Europe on the action they, have taken on this 
resolution. 




EXPLANATORY MEMOR/f^AiJM tCL 
RESOLUTION (72M]^ . ^ 

ON METHOD? OF COMPILINO Sf ATISTICS ON 
INTERNAlfOKAL MIGRATION pF^^WORKERS 



1. For an understanding of the problems involved in <Sompiling migration statistics, it is 

first necessary to outline briefly theWst striking features^ of the migration phenomenon in 
present-day Europe. \ / 5 

- * i ^ > • 

\ • number of migrants has now rkched an unprecedented' level, partly l^dfeiuse of 

the industrialised countries' labour requirements and partly, because of pockets of feinomic 
and structural under-development elsewhere in Europe ^ 

It is now reckoned - tliou^b>^re is no way of checking the accuracy of these figures- 
that there arc about six mniion foreigners iq the Council of Europe member State/ and the 



experts forecast that this 
Conference pointed to a f; 



y\ — v*.^ v^uii^ii i^uiupc mcmocr ocates, and the 

figure will soon be sharply exceeded. The 2nd European Populatioi? 
gure of about ten million by the end of the i970s. 



3. Quite apart^ the size of these figures, however, there is anorfier aspect worth 
mentioning -VtbiS^xtreme mobility of migrant workers m present-daVconditions, owing ^to 
ease ot communications and to the policies pursued by the immigratioil countries, which also 
forel'gn UboT ^"""^ movements - for ins^tanpe where^they involve periodic , rotation of 

4. - There are also other factors which have t\be taken into account - such as the wade 
variety of nationalities among migrant workers, a\ariety. which increases as traditional 
•sources ot manpower dry up. Migrant workers come' f?^ further and further afield and' from 
more and more countries. Furthermore, the young ones mo\ about a greai.^eal from country to 
country, often giving migration between European countries\^ch aracter of internal migration. 

5. There cart be no doubting, the imponance of statistics. in present-day society Govern- 
ment action presupposes the fullest and most accurate possiBle kiio^irledgc of social phenc^ 
mena, which can only be satisfactorily acquired by. njeans of an efficient system of data 
collection and processing. < ^ 

6 Migration statistics dre especially imp'ortant, as it is difficult to keep track of some- 

thing so shifting and changing as people's movements from^ One country to another. 



7. At present the main defects in the various national systems for comoilinc statistics 
of international migration ar'e as follows : ' compiling statistics 

(a) i^formofjon is inodequoJe, both quantjf^^^ I- 

th^ . . ^TJfiX '^^''*Ba|;a'>'«- J>^vc a simple example, using cena.n statistics 
Se IZ\ t'ra counte>«„ang^he re'sident population of two or more countries al 

ever rnH ""^^T'" '"'«'^"^ their famii.es ar<f needed more than 

l^. A. ? ''"!f* '° responsible migration polices under way 

hnrh !h ^"""'^ economic, social and population policy. This apnlies to 

both the immigtation and the emigration countries. ^ applies to 



8. Consequently, there now arises the problem of international collaboration, which must 
not be confined to the introduction of a few improvements or a few ^'^'l'/. "'""Vri.Hc, 
various countries' statistical systems. Alongside progress m the organisation <5f s^tistics 
there must be iconstant exchange of experiences and new ideas with the aim of compiling daw 
which are not^'lv rich in content but also comparable a^id therefore useful to alt concerned. 

9 - Nor ha/the Consultative Assembly of* the Council t^f^'Europe been blind to the fundaj 
mental importance of migration statistics (see Recommendatibti 533 ( 1968) on synchronising 
' and harmonifeing population censuses). Furthermore>the 2nd European Population Conference 
recommendda the Committee of Ministers (Recommendations. 6 and 11) to standardise migration 
counts at feast with regard to certain methods of collecting data, to apply comitvon standards 
and W^age in a thoroughgoing exchange of information on the occupational and socio- 
economic features of migration movements. 

10. The ideas underlying the recommendations embodied in the resolution may be sum- 
marised as follows : ' 

(a) International harmonisation of methods of assembling and presenting data relating 
to the alien population. 

Tljis is only possible if tije in fprmatW recorded is of the saihe type in all Council 
of Europe member States. ° <^ 

(b^ Use of national stbtrstics systems, which must be improved so as to allow for 
recording ^lien population data. 

^c> Increase in the effici^cy of the most representative sources .of statistics. 

As ?ach 'source has a 'clearly defined administrative purpose, it should not^^ 
divtfrted 4iom that .purpose, but it^^ specific function in -relation to migration requirements, 
should be accentuated. ' ^ ^ 

0 

(d) Co-ordination between ^he various statistical sources. 

As sonW sources supply only incomplete information, they should be combined 
with other sources, with the aim of prdducing an integrated, co-ordinated system designed to 
improve knowledge of migration. „ - * 



